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“GRADES” 
A COLLEGE DRAMA 


Scene I—A college dormitory, anywhere. 

Joe Student, boning for finals, is seated 
on right, busily reading Sartor Resartus 
(English 42, a critical survey of Eng- 
lish prose masters of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.) Alarms and excursions back stage. 
+ - « Somewhere a phonograph plays Yes 
Sir! She’s My Baby. 

Scene IJ—Same as Scene I. The synopsis, 
furnished by the Ohio State Lantern, fol- 
lows: 

“An alarm rings, Joe Student drapes 
his clothes about him and dashes through 
the half-light to a 7:30 final examination. 
He writes and writes and writes, throwing 
back at the instructor all he can remember 
of the quarter’s work. Then he hands in 
his paper and dashes to another final. 

“The instructor reads the paper more or 
less carefully, perhaps, and puts a grade on 
the card Joe Student has left with him. 

“Some instructors heave the examination 
paper which has cost Joe Student some 
mental agony into the waste basket, we are 
told, and put the grade on the card anyway. 

“But the card is mailed and Joe Student 
reads the letter written thereon and is sad 
or glad.” 

To the Luntern it’s all foolish busi- 
ness. But very necessary business, these 


On the frosty morning of December 29 
a long freight train rumbled into 
Chicago, loaded with hundreds of squeal- 
ing hogs and one delegate to the Inter- 
denominational Student Conference at 
Evanston, Robert L. Wilson of Parsons 
College, Iowa. .Two more delegates were 
at the time expected from the Dakotas 
on later freights, 

In all, nine hundred delegates from 
176 colleges were present when the con- 
ference opened. For four days they are 
seeking to “evaluate” the church, deter- 
mine why it has not accomplished more 
and just how it can be effective in 
social amelioration. 


The convention, presided over by Stan- 
ley High of the Methodist Board of 
Foreign Missions, author of The Revolt 
of Youth, may be of vast importance. 
The delegates are picked from among the 
typical college students and will not be 
the professional conference goers. 

Attending the conference are two 
New Student editors. (They went by 
passenger train.) Next week’s issue will 
contain a complete account of what they 
saw and heard at Evanston. 


finals, “Without them, degrees cannot be 
given, and the students therefore, cannot be 
regarded as educated. Could anyone ima- 
gine a cultured gentleman who had never 
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How a Poet T eaches 


Frost Dislikes College Slaves; Give Me ‘“The High-Spirited 
Student’’, He Says 


Robert Frost, one of the most important 
of present day poets, lives on the cdmpus of 
the University of Michigan. He is not a 
part of the formal machinery of classroom 
instruction, but teaches by an informal 
process of “education by presence.” The 
following paragraphs are excerpts from 
an interview with Mr. Frost for the 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR im 
which the poet explains his pedagogical 
theories. 

Everybody knows that there is such a 
thing as education by presence and has 
benefited more or less by it. You take my 
own case, for instance; I never have set 
up to be a particularly good teacher in regu- 
lar catch-as-catch-can, catch-them-off-their- 
guard -three-days-in-the-week classroom 
werk. I refuse to quiz day after day, to fol- 
low boys up with questions I myself can 
answer. I refuse to stand up and lecture 
a steady stream for fear of the conse- 
quences to my character. Three days in the 
week, thirty-five weeks in the year is at 
least three times as much as I have it in 
me to lecture on any subject anyway. It 
is at least three times as often as I have 
the nerve to face the same audience in a 
week, and three times as often as I have the 
patience when I know the audience has been 
doing nothing to help itself in the intervals 
between my lectures. 

No, I am an indifferent teacher as 


teachers go, and it is hard to understand 
why I am wanted around colleges unless 
there is some force it is thought I can exert 
by merely belonging to them. It must be 
that what I stand for does my work. I am 
right in the middle of certain books; that 
is to say I have written four of them and 
expect to write about four more. Well, 
these books, as much the unwritten as the 
written, are what I am to the college. If 
teaching is, as I say, asking rather than 
asking questions, my books do most of mine 
with very little help from me. Or so I like 
to think. 

The teacher who has student contacts 
which are but informal, extra-class, say, 
fills a spacious place in the student’s needs. 
Perfect informality of contact is in offering 
oneself as someone the student may like 
to show his work to. Men have come to me 
with paintings because they felt my sym- 
pathy with anything they might do, even 
though it was frequently intrinsically some- 
thing I knew little about. The college, I 
think, could be partly built, in the upper 
tier, of teachers who offered themselves 
or were offered thus. By ‘upper tier’ I 
mean a few of the teachers could be offered 
wholly this way and all of the teachers 
more or less, Every teacher should have 
his time arranged to permit freer informal 
contacts with students. Art, the various 
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FOOTBALL 


COACHES PASS RESOLUTIONS 
ON OVEREMPHASIS 


Present Rules Are Not Tampered With 
by Association;. Hero Worship Hit 


Much talk of “overemphasis” of football 
was to be heard at the New York conven- 
tion of the American Football Coaches As- 
sociation.. President Zuppke, University of 
Illinois coach, who trained Red Grange, 
thinks agitation to reduce overemphasis is 
a new offensive against the public interest 
in the game. “Granted that our college stu- 
dents gossip more about football during 
their idle moments, does it necessarily fol- 
low that their interest in science, art, phi- 
losophy or religion suffers, or does it merely 
prove that football can make more noise 
than do the gentle academic arts and 
sciences ?”’ 

Nevertheless, the coaches (200 of them) 
passed several resolutions designed to tone 
down the glaring spotlight now thrown on 
the college game. The first resolution had 
to do with the coaches themselves. Without 
preliminary discussion it was resolved that 
“no person who actively associates himself 
in any capacity whatsoever with any pro- 
fessional football team after September 1, 
1926, shall be eligible to membership in the 
A. F. C. A.” The second resolution reads: 
“Tt is the sense of the A. F. C. A. that or- 
ganized football practice be restricted to 
two hours daily.” Another resolution asked 
that football practice be started no earlier 
than Sept. 15, “unless a college opens before 
Sept. 15.” 

Hero worship was hit by a resolution op- 
posing the cooperation of coaches in the 
choice of all-American teams. During the 
last few years they have been called upon 
to recommend outstanding players for this 
honor. 

General satisfaction was expressed with 
the present football rules. The Brown 
“forty-play-per-period” idea which has re- 
ceived much publicity this fall was turned 
down. 


More Resolutions 


At the meeting of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association on the day following 
the convention of coaches, this resolution 
was proposed by Professor J. P. Richardson 
of Dartmouth: 

“Resolved, that contests which have a 
setting and a motive which is primarily 
commercial, of which the so-called Tourna- 
ment of Roses game at Pasadena seems to 
be an outstanding example, are detrimental 
to the best interests of amateur sport; and 
that participation in such contests by mem- 
bers of this association be discouraged. 

Argument followed. Finally the resolu- 
tion was passed after omission of specific 
mention of the Tournament of Roses game. 
The matter was then referred to a special 
committee which will consider during the 
coming year the question of overemphasis 
and professionalism in football. 

President Hopkins of Dartmouth College 
came to the defense of athletics in a speech 
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“THE NEW STUDENT Invites the 
Student to Participate in His Own Edu- 
cation.” 

—James Harvey Robinson 


on “The Place of Athletics in the Educa- 
tional Program.” 

“I admire and respect genuineness, even 
in behalf of what seems to me to be mis- 
taken causes. But I abhor the pose of a 
decadent culture and dislike the affected 
sophistication of superficial observations 
or callow theories of individualism, to which 
many of the undergraduates in American 
colleges today seem to be particularly sus- 
ceptible. To the contagion of these atti- 
tudes, the ideals and influences of inter- 
collegiate athletics, including, if you will, 
sometimes hysterical fervors and loyalties, 
offer the most effective antidotes which are 
at hand. Until some other antidote as 
pervasive and as effective can be discovered 
and its efficacy proved I am unwilling to 
see intercollegiate athletics hamstrung, or 
even radically dwarfed, in American college 
life. 

“My own observation of and information 
about men in countries where inter-collegi- 
ate athletics do not prevail in connection 
with educational institutions have not led 
me to a conviction that athletics should be 
lightly dispensed with at home... .” 


King Football 


Football is first in the hearts of college 
men in the estimation of Professor W. J. 
Newlin of Amherst, according to his speech 
before the American Association of College 
Professors, meeting at Chicago. 
matics is a poor second. 

“Football builds stadiums—mathematics 
can’t even build a residence hall,” he said. 
“Colleges have taken on all the appurten- 
ances of country clubs in full blast, where 
students may expect to find social recogni- 
tion and build future fortunes. Alumni 
should be kept away from the student body 
because they emphasize too much the world 
of money. The students have lost their 
respect for learning. Even the public looks 
askance at the man teacher. No self- 
respecting man with ability would be caught 
teaching school. That is a refuge for the 
incompetent. The he-man goes out making 
money.” 


Education and Realities 


In New York, the League For ‘ndustrial 
Democracy celebrated its twentieth birth- 
day. Professor Jerome Davis of the Yale 
Divinity School called American colleges to 
account for not exposing students to the 
“realities of life,’ knowledge of the actual 
world of industry. “Our schools give a 
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totally false conception of things as they 
exist today. The teaching of social science 
is particularly defective. We should compel 
students to enter industry and work sidé 
by side with labor while they are studying 
economics and sociology and thus see that 
every student is provided with a real oppor- 
tunity to know at first hand the problems 
and difficulties of labor.” 

Four resolutions were adopted by the 
student delegates at their two-day confer- 
ence. One was in the form of a message 
to Senator Wm. E.Borah expressing appre- 
ciation of his efforts to secure American 
recognition of the Russian Soviet Govern- 
ment, The second, an expression of sympa- 
thy for the students of the City College who 
lost their fight for the abolition of compul- 
sory military drill. Third, support of the 
appeals from labor organizations for as- 
sistance to miners during periods of strikes. 
Fourth, demanding release of Richard Ford, 
strike leader, serving twelve years imprison- 
ment for activities in a California strike. 


Journalism 


Columbia University housed the annual 
meetings of the American Association of the 
Teachers of Journalism and the Association 
of American Schools and Departments of 
Journalism. The convention was addressed 
by a brilliant assortment of New York 
journalists and editors too numerous to 
list in a brief account. President Nicholas 
Murray Butler, President of Columbia Uni- 
versity in his address of welcome took occa- 
sion to implore aewspaper men to abolish 
four overworked words from their vocabu- 
laries, 


“If there is any gratitude in the news- 
paper profession for the interest we are 
taking in their work I wish that they would 
assassinate the terms ‘rap,’ ‘assail,’ ‘attack,’ 
and ‘flay’ from news stories and headlines. 
Every newspaper I read is guilty of the use 
of these overused words, and I would even 
suggest the award of a Pulitizer prize for 
the newspaper man who devises substitutes 
for these pugnacious words.” 


Walter Lippman, chief editorial writer of 
the New York World, tried to answer the 
difficult question of what constitutes proper 
educational material for journalists, since 
the field of journalism is omniscent and it 
is impossible to condense all knowledge into 
a small enough pellet for digestion by one 
student. He concluded that the journalist 
should be taught to recognize competent 
authority in any field. 

Ivy Lee, publicity expert, complained that 
newspapers do not handle unsolicited publi- 
city intelligently. It is either thrown into 
the waste basket on sight or is accepted 
bodily and printed without discrimination. 


- Lee declared that the publicity man is a 
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WIND-MILL 


— 


The time is at hand for a novel on 
American college life and _ personalities 
after the manner of Main Street, Babbitt 
or Arrowsmith. Several months ago The 
Windmill hinted about such a book. He is 
overjoyed to find the editor of the American 
Mercury of the same mind. The following 
paragraphs were culled from H. L. Men- 
ken’s syndicated column in the Sunday 
World: 

“The example that Sinclair Lewis set to 
them in Babbitt seems to be lost upon his 
fellow American novelists. He showed them 
in that remarkable work how a novel could 
be simple and yet very profound—a char- 
acter sketch of a single individual, and 
yet a vivid and penetrating portrait of a 
whole civilization. They seem to be shy of 
the formula, perhaps because it presents 
difficulties that go beyond the general 
skill.” 


“But writing such banal rubbish must be 
very unsatisfying to an ambitious man or 
woman, and so I marvel that more of our 
novelists do not devote themselves to the 
more dignified and fascinating novel of 
character. It is as I have said, difficult. 
It demands not merely a facile fancy, but 
sharp powers of observation, a coherent 
philosophy of life, and the great gift of 
human sympathy. The novelist who essays 
it must keep outside his hero, and yet see 
inside him. The job is surely not one for 
idle tale spinners. 


“It offers, however, immense opportuni- 
ties, for the materials needed for it ave 
lying all about, and most of them remain 
wholly untouched. The country, indeed, 
swarms with unworked Babbitts. Babbitt 
himself was on full view for years, in- 
cessantly in function. and known to every 
one. He was American from snout to heels: 
he was typically, exclusively American in 
every detail: no one who surveyed the na- 
tional scene could escape him. And yet it 
remained for Lewis to put him into a novel 
vividly, caressingly, understandingly, and 
at his best. All the rest of the novelists, 
gaping at him, overlooked him. 


“But his brothers remain, and some of 
them, it seems to me, are quite as char- 
acteristic of the republic as he is. I point, 
as an obvious example, to the American uni- 
versity President, the university President 
of the new model, half quack, half vision- 
ary, and wholly the go-getter—the sort of 
fellow who harangues Rotary and Kiwanis, 
extracts millions from profiteers by alarm- 
ing them about Bolshevism, and so builds 
his colossal pedagogical slaughter house, 
with its tens of thousands of students, ‘ts 
professors of cheese making, investment 
securities and cheer leading, its galaxy of 
football stars, and its general air of Bar- 
num’s circus. 

“Why has this astounding mountebank 
not got into a book? He fairly yells for lov- 
ing embalming a la Babbitt. He is not 
only stupendously picaresque and amusing 
in himself—the final heir at once of Abe- 
lard, Cagilostro,; Increase Mather, the Fox 
sisters, Pestalozzi, Dr. Munyon, Godey of 
thé Ladies’ Book, and Daniel Drew; he is 
also thoroughly and magnificently char- 
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acteristic of the great land we live in. No 
other country has ever produced anything 
quite like him. No other country, I suspect, 
would tolerate him. But here he lives and 
flourishes, a superb and perfect American. 

“Now and then, to be sure, there is a 
glimpse of him in a book. But it is never 
a full length portrait; it is never done 
with the vast competence and unctuous 
charm that Lewis got into his portrait of 
Babbitt. We do not think of the university 
President in terms of any such imaginary 
archetype of the whole species as we think 
of the whole race of Kiwanians in terms of 
Babbitt. The job has not been done by a 
novelist equal to it. Do we lack one equal 
to it? I don’t think so. We have many 
highly skilful novelists, and a few of the 
first talent.” 


CLASSROOMS 


DRAMA OF GRADES 
(Continued from page 1, col. 2) 


taken a final examination? Or who does 
not possess a college degree?” 

Furthermore, the Lantern objects, there 
is no objective standardized grading system. 
An “A” in Poly Sci may be worth no more 
than a “C” in Foreign Trade, and so, “the 
consccientious student in a ‘tough’ class 
fumes and sweats and gets grades. Some 
others, not so conscientious, and in ‘easier’ 
classes neither fume nor sweat but also get 
the grades.” Concluding, the Lantern asks, 
“If we must have finals, why not have a 
uniform system of grading.” 


‘*Wasteful Irrational... 


The Amherst Student agrees with the 
Lantern, “Satan himself never invented 
a more wasteful, irrational and inadequate 
method than that of the usual college 
exam.” The Student calls for a trial of 
the new type of examination, the true-false 
test, advocated extensively by Dr. Ben. D. 
Wood of Columbia University, and others. 
At the Connecticut Wesleyan parley, (The 
New Student, December 16) Dr. Wood said: 

“College marks are usually meaningless, 
being often a mixture of personal reaction 
and moral judgment. Instead of guiding 
individuals in their learning, examinations 
today seem to be used in a punitive manner. 
I propose the substitution of the new type, 
or objective quiz, to supplant the old-type 
or subjective examination, in order that 
knowledge, not reasoning ability, may be 
tested.” 

This type of exam, explains the Student, 
“assumes that the only reasonable excuse 
for exams is to measure the individual’s 
ability to learn, rather than his ability to 
memorize, ‘bull,’ or outguess the professor.” 

“The exam consists of carefully framed 
statements in regard to the problems in 
question some of which are false approxi- 
mations to the truth or a part of the truth, 
but only one of which is correct. The per- 
son taking the exam has only to indicate 
which one he thinks correct. By such ex- 
aminations the writing of long answers is 
eliminated as well as the personal equa- 
tion which is so apt to affect professors 
when marking answers to their own dis- 
cussion questions. Nothing is left to opin- 
ion, for provision is made for the precise 
response desired.’ ” 

Such an examination the Student hopes, 
“will record the progress of students by 
comparison with averages in the same sub- 
ject throughout the country, and check the 
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teacher by ‘turning a ghastly spotlight on 
his teaching ability.’ Incidentally we might 
eliminate from the Phi Bete directory a 
galley of names of men who win the golden 
key at one institution after flunking out in 
another.” 


The Missouri System 


Another angle of the grading system -is 
presented in a series of articles on State 
Universities in The Commonweal. 

“A system of grading is in wide use that 
is called the Missouri system and that must 
have been invented by some veritable genius 
of democracy. According to this system 
each class furnishes its own norm. Approx- 
imately half the class must be given an 
average grade, usually III or C, according 
to nomenclature; one-fourth a grade above 
average, usually sub-divided into I and II 
or A and B; and one-fourth below, also 
usually sub-divided. Thus no matter how 
poor the class, at least three-fourths are 
sure of being passed. And n>) matter how 
far the standard of scholarship declines 
from year to year, this will never be ap- 
parent from the record. That such a 
colossal hoax should be accepted as the 
final word of wisdom in grading is suffi- 
cient condemnation of our whole grading 
plan. Beyond a simple “passed” or “failed,” 
grades are a pestiferous nuisance, menda- 
ciously pretending an impossible accuracy 
and misdirecting the efforts of both faculty 
and students. Yet they were never so popu- 
lar as today. The more the Middle-Aged 
Mentors fail to impress the students by their 
living personality, the more they have re- 
course to grades as a substitute. Are stand- 
ards of scholarship to be raised? At once 
the faculty proposes to accomplish the feat 
by having all grades posted, printed, or 
distributed by aeroplane. Are there Phi 
Beta Kappa members to be selected? Are 
scholastic honors of any kind to be offered? 
Page the grades! If objection is made that 
this emphasis leads the student to work for 
grades instead of knowledge, the answer 
is always ready that it is the only way in 
which he can be led to work at all. “Edu- 
cated in spite of himself” is the label which 
the university thinks suitable for its gradu- 
ates. No wonder that the poor student 
supposes grades and scholarship to be iden- 
tical. He has little opportunity to glimpse 
the genial delights of learning, the pleas- 
ures of research, the joys of free discussion. 
Scholarship is a business transaction be- 
tween him and the professor.” 


A POET’S PEDAGOGY 
(Continued from Page 1, Col. 2) 


sciences, research, lend themselves to this 
treatment. 

You could perfectly well build an institu- 
tion on informal contacts. I’d give every 
teacher who wanted it, who could be happy 
in it, who wouldn’t despise it, a chance at 
this informal teaching. Some I’d give more, 
some I’d give less. Some I’d give—isn’t 
there a phrase ‘Nothing else but’? 

Half the time I don’t know whether stu- 
dents are in my classes or not; on the other 
hand, I can stay with a student all night 
if I can get where he lives, among his 
realities, Courses should be a means of 
introduction, to give students a claim on me, 
so that they may come to me at any time, 
outside of class periods. If the student does 
not want to press his claim, well, for him I 
must give an examination. But he has al- 
ready lowered his estimation. The student 
who does not press his claim has to that 


extent been found wanting. I favor the 
student who will convert my claim on him 
into his claim on me. 

I am for a wide open educational system 
for the free-born, The slaves are another 
question. I will not refuse to treat them as 
slaves wherever found. Those who will 
may, would be my first motto, but my close 
second. Those who won’t, must. That is to 
say I shouldn't disdain to provide for the 
slaves if slaves they insisted on being. I 
shouldn’t anyway unless I were too busy 
with the free-born. One mark of the free- 
born, however, is that he doesn’t take much 
of your time. All he asks of his teacher 
is the happiness of being left to his own 
initiative; which is more of a tax on the 
teacher’s egotism than on the teacher’s time, 
Give me the high-spirited kind that hate 
an order to do what they were about to do 
of their own accord. 
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Two More 


The New Student records two more R. O. 
T. C. rows, one at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, the other at the University of Arizona. 

The Baltimore tiff is reflected in the 
following quotation from an editorial in 
the News-Letter, student publication: 


Quite innocently, the News-Letter seems 
to have raised a sensation with its editorial 
on military training. And, perhaps because 
the editorial was foggy, was ambiguous, 
everyone but an editorial writer of the 
Evening Sun entirely missed the two con- 
tentions raised, and placed the News-Letter 
as a foe of military training for college 
men. So, we reiterate what we said before 
so only a moron can mistake our meaning. 
(Love ourselves, don’t we?) 

A—We dislike the War Department's 
propaganda for the R. O. T. C. It is obvi- 
ously insincere;—it is bunk that only an 
idiot or a war-crazed nation could be ex- 
pected to swallow. 

“The purpose of this book is not to make 
soldiers out of our boys, but to develop 
them mentally, physically, and morally into 
the best type of citizens, capable of defend- 
ing the flag, should anything arise.” 

—Junior R. O. T. C. Manual 

To which we say, “Boloney!” 

“Always remember that the men are the 
material being trained and molded for the 
work of battle... . 

“They are being trained to be soldiers.” 

—I. D, R. For use with R. O. T. C. 

To which we reply, “Correct enough, and 
frank enough:—you are making soldiers 
with regimented minds; you are making 
cannon fodder.” 

B—We tried to point out that Hopkins 
should have a real alternative to military 
training, instead of the namby-pamby, 
wishy-washy, childish dish served up as 
“Physical Training.” If such a course were 
offered, we believe that numbers of men 
would take it instead of the “Rot Club,” 
or they would have a real, worth-while al- 
ternative to choose, 


Arizona 


At the University of Arizona arguments 
against the R. O. T. C. by students have 
been answered by the military officials and 
president of the University. The arguments 
have received much publicity in the Tucson 
Citizen. The New Student correspondent 
writes that a student organization may be 
formed to combat compulsory drill. 
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Laboratories for Student Thought 


FOUR COLLEGE MAGAZINES 


The Dove, University of Kansas; The 
Blaze, Antioch College; El Gripo, Univer- 
sity of Arizona; The Issue, University of 
Wisconsin, 

Whenever in the past four years a suf- 
ficiently ample and affluent group of stu- 
dents has discovered that the collegiate is 
not the best of all possible worlds it has 
speedily sought expression in headlines. 
Consequently many alma maters found on 
their doorsteps disturbingly noisy rebel sheet- 
lets. At Harvard there appeared The Gad- 
fly; at Yale, The Saturday Evening Pest; 
Oberlin College, The Critic; University of 
Michigan, The Tempest; University of Wis- 
consin, The Proletarian. In one way or 
another these and other magazines voiced 
dissent with prevailing modes of education. 
But not one of them now exists. 


The New Journalism 


The flaming torch of revolt in the col- 
leges today is mainly carried on by less 
self-conscious but a more effective group 
of rebels, the editors of college newspapers. 
Where the older fellows had to struggle 
with problems of financing and circulation 
these editors find long established publica- 
tions and ready made audiences. Some 
papers, notably The Amherst Student, The 
Dartmouth, and The Harvard Crimson have 
maintained traditions of liberalism through 
several editorial turnovers. Incidentally 
this journalistic trend was first proclaimed 
by The New Student in the issue of April 
1925, in an article entitled The New Jour- 
nalism. 


Nevertheless in spite of the new journal- 
ism there are now four live and lusty maga- 
zines in the older tradition. Two of them, 
The Dove, and The Blaze have passed into 
their second volumes. Possibly there are 
now enough college students interested in 
fresh and unstereotyped thinking to support 
journals devoted entirely to independent 
critical writing. 

As yet not one of these magazines dis- 
plays visible means of support, in place 
of advertising all rely upon subscriptions, 
donations of student coin, and contributed 
labor. Evidence of a hand to mouth ex- 
istence is seen in The Dove’s confession; 
“If anyone is interested in our financial 
affairs we have at the time this issue goes 
to press, exactly one dollar and thirty cents 
plus eighteen two cent stamps.” 


Controversy 


In various ways these magazines have 
sharply challenged vapid and narrow college 
thought. How The Dove exposed the politi- 
cal hucksters who traded campus j bs at the 
University of Kansas is fully described in 
The New Student October 21. At present 
The Dove is engaged in balking an ingeni- 
ous plan of the administration to put a 
flat floor in a new auditorium which has 
long been sadly needed for theatrical pro- 
ductions and concerts. If the plan goes 
through lovers of art will be subjected to 
the annoyance of a level floor and rattling 
movable chairs in order that the floor can 
be used for basketball games. Thus art is 
cramped for the great god athletics! 


One of the editors of The Dove, is Floyd 
Simonton ’26, who created a_ scholastic 
furore by declining Phi Beta Kappa mem- 
bership (The New Student Dec 16). 


At Antioch College The Blaze threw off 
considerable heat last fall. A Negro boy, 
exceptionally well qualified, was denied ad- 
mission in the institution by President 
Arthur E. Morgan, A majority of the Stu- 
dent Council advised this as a “matter of 
expediency”. Almost the entire first issue 
of The Blaze was devoted to articles pro- 
testing against this concession to prejudice 
on the part of a college which proclaims de- 
mocratic and highly enlightened principles. 
A leading article, Ideals When They Hurt 
began with a .quotation from Horace 
Mann, founder of the school: “Antioch shall 
stand always a place where neither sex, 
color, nor creed shall ever bar young people 
from an education”. Let it be said that 
this illiberal step which The Blaze stoutly 
resisted does not stand as a permanent 
policy of the college. 

The Blaze has carried articles of com- 
mendably diverse character. There have 
been essays on fundamentalism, the Chinese 
Youth Movement, co-education, ritualism 
and liberalism in religion and the evils of 
advertising. 


It is to be devoutly hoped for that the 
fine youthful spirit of this magazine is not 
inhibited by the administrative censorship 
which has lately been imposed. The editors 
received a sharp reprimand for printing in 
the December issue an article entitled 
American Industry Through Chinese Eyes. 
Objection centered on the fact that the 
writer after nine days in an American fac- 
tory concluded that Capitalism should be 
denounced because “It has done more evil 
than good.” Also because the editors mis- 
takenly stated that he had been in industry 
for “several week.” 


It is hard to see how this article can be 
“harmful” to a college as unhampered by 
outside control in its search for truth as 
Antioch professes to be; especially since 
The Blaze editors in their synopsis in the 
same issue said of the author “We feel 
that more experience might mitigate his 
severity.” The most opposite comment on 
this case is the concluding paragraph of 
the editorial introduction appearing in the 
first number of The Issue: “Very often, of 
course, convictions presented on these pages 
will be premature and enthusiasms as often 
misplaced. But to have rushed one’s think- 
ing in where wise men fear to tread is, to 
our notion, a far lesser crime than never 
to have thought at all.” 


Better that a youthful magazine trans- 
gress the limits set by cautious Age in 
fearless consideration of living problems 
of the day than to fall in the rut of 
-dullness now occupied by most of our cam- 
pus publications. For its timidity in this 
case Antioch deserves to have inflicted upon 
it the conventional literary magazine, ten- 
derly mothered by English Departments, 
with its pretty ‘stories and its whimsical 
essays after the winner of Christopher 
Morley. 


Let English 
Professors Beware 


Incidentally two of the magazines under 
consideration take playful raps at English 
Departments “El Gripo,”’ proclaim the 
Arizona pamphleteers “is not an imitation 
of the Atlantic Monthly. . .. Let the con- 
tribution be intelligent, forceful and inter- 
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esting and it will be published in spite of 
every English Prof on the campus.” “The 
Wisconsin Literary Magazine,” reflects the 
editor of The Issue,’”’ once vital and daring 
under the editorship of Kenneth Fearing, 
has alas, passed from amongst us, and now 
confines itself solely to the moon, stars, 
flowers, love and the general frustrations 
of the English Department.’ 


Of the four magazines The Issue appears 
with the most arresting program. The first 
number is devoted to a survey of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The job is done in a 
commendable manner. Especially acute is 
the analysis of the Progressive Movement 
in The Theory of Progressive Politics. Ones 
interest is whetted by the promising list 
of titles of articles which will appear later: 
A series on Wisconsin Creative Spirits; 
Calvin Coolidge, The Cast Iron Bubble; 
The Novel Diary of a College Bum; How to 
Be a Professor; Recent Discoveries in 
Atomic Research; The Myth of the “Vested 
Interests’; Is The College Curriculum Suc- 
cessful?; Students and Creative Writing 
and Magazines One Need Not Read. 

If college students are tiring of the 
“mental diet of teas, petting and dancing,” 
and there is evidence supporting this hope, 
these magazines will be needed to bring 
the “odds and ends of student interest to a 
focus on the things in life and our age 
that really matter.” They will live where 
the earlier rebel sheetlets died. Gradually 
they will cease their muck-raking activities; 
questions like the new auditorium at Kan- 
sas and the race episode at Antioch will be 
handled by the student newspapers, they are 
more fitted for that sort of job. There will 
be more writing like The Blaze’s essay on 
the need for a ritual of beauty in the 
modernist churchs, or the quiet satire of 
The Issue’s guide to freshman, How to 
Be A Student. Chinese, American, and 
any other students will fearlessly record 
their impressions of our industrial system, 
our religion, our national philosophy. Both 
faculty and student body will come to look 
upon the student journal of opinion as a 
free and necessary laboratory for student 
thought. 


—N.S. 


JOURNALISM 


(Continued from page 2, col. 2) 


recognized and important member of the 
journalistic fraternity. 

James Wright Brown publisher of Editor 
and Publisher disagreed. 

“The function of any publicity man is to 
emphasize favorable news for his clients 
and to supress infavorable news.” Mr. 
Brown said, “Such a man renders no service 
to the public interested in the truth. Pub- 
licity is a blatant fraud upon the public, 
and the publicity agent commits an outrage 
when he colors news to suit his client’s 
wishes,” 

Oswald Garrison Villand of The Nation 
discussed the Washington correspondent, 
Nelson Antrim Crawford of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, the psycholu- 
gical implications of journalism, “It did not 
require a trial at Dayton to prove to the 
intelligent that we are living in a time and 
a country in which the herd mind is domi- 
nant.”” Prof. Crawford described the use 
of such words as ‘war,’ ‘patriotic,’ love 
nest,’ ‘Bolshevist,’ ‘plot,’ and ‘nude’ to make 
psychological appeals to the mob mind, de- 
veloping the crowd fears and desires. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


SPINOZA 


Especial attention should be called to the article 
in this issue by Llewelyn Powys on “Baruch Spi- 
noza.” 


AUTHORS 


Mr. Jesse Lee Bennett is putting all his efforts 
into making knowledge and culture available to the 
people without the necessity of special privilege and 
isolation in colleges. He conducted a column in the 
Baltimore Sun and has written a book on Culture 
and a Liberal Education which sets forth his aims. 
Mr. Don. C. Seitz is known to New Student readers 
by previous contributions, and also as author of 
many books, manager of the New York Evening 
World, advocate of a free chance for hard work, 
and a friend of younger men and women. 

Llewelyn Powys is the author of many books and 
magazine articles of which we are admirers; that 
he contributed to the Freeman is a sufficient recom- 
mendation in itself. Norman Thomas is executive 
director of the League for Industrial Democracy 
and a prominent worker in the Socialist Party. 

Mr. Kwei Chen, student at Nebraska, has con- 
tributed poetry to several national magazines. Mr. 
Lewis Fox, President of the new National Federa- 
tion of American Students, also was chairman of 
the committee which managed the recent World 
Court conference at Princeton. Carl Rakosi is one 
of the editors of The Issue, the new undergraduate 
magazine at the University of Wisconsin. President 
MacCracken needs no introduction. 


STUDENT WRITERS AND ARTISTS 


This paper exists primarily to bring forth the 
best student thought, not so much to secure writing 
about student affairs by older people. Student 
writers are invited to send in manuscripts, bearing 
not only on student affairs but on their own per- 
sonal interests. We can’t use stories about India or 
essays on the Ballads of the Seventeenth Century 
as a general rule. But we will accept manuscripts 


dealing with the life and problems in college for the 
undergraduate, and on anything that illuminates 
them. Hence your discussion of the thinker that 
means most to you is welcome. 

Original drawings in black and white will be ac- 
cepted if sent with suitable container for return. 


A CORRECTION 


Sirs: Mr. Alfred Zimmern has written me a letter 
with reference to my article on “Geneva’s Summer 
Holidays” which appeared in The New Student 
(magazine section) for September. Mr. Zimmern 
makes the following statement in correction: 

“The term Geneva Federation never applied to the 
Federation Universitaire pour la Societe des Na- 
tions as a whole, but to my particular work with 
the students—not only those of the Federation Uni- 
versitaire pour la Societe des Nations but also 
those of the Confederation Internationale des Etu- 
diants—and the activities of the New York office 
and the committee were formally recognized by the 
Congress as part of the Bureau d’Etudes Interna- 
tionales which I am organizing for international 
education.” 

I hope you will be able to print this statement in 
The New Student. Yours, etc., 

Anne Zueblin 


We wish all the organizations operating at Geneva 
or near it for “international student work” would 
once hold a grand convention or conclave for the 
purpose of deciding what each one is trying to do 
and what it is trying not to do. We doubt whether 
there is one person outside the secretariats who has 
any clear idea of these purposes and identities, and 
one grand statement would help out a lot. 


COPYRIGHT 


The contents of this magazine are protected by 
copyright. Campus-student publications are invited 
to reprint whatever articles they desire, so long as 
they insert the line, copyright by The New Student. 
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Mae COVLLRECE 


Are the American Colleges Worth Their Keep? 


By JESSE LEE BENNETT 


ture of billions of dollars. They require 

hundreds of millions of dollars for their 
yearly maintenance. Into them each year go hun- 
dreds of thousands of young men and women. 

The American colleges are assumed to produce 
great national leaders—trained men and women—as 
closely analogous to a ruling class as a democratic 
nation will tolerate. They are assumed to represent 
enlightenment, progress, culture. 

Well, study the dominant forces in the two poli- 
tical parties. Study the types of men who dominate 
the politics of every American state and of every 
American city. Study the amazing example of mor- 
bid psychology represented by the evolution contro- 
versy in Tennessee. Where is enlightenment, prog- 
ress, leadership, culture, seen in these curious aber- 
rations? 

Are these the phenomena one expects to find in a 
great opulent democracy into which, yearly for sev- 
eral generations, highly esteemed, costly institutions 
of learning have poured hundreds of thousands of 
young men freed for four years from that brute 
economic struggle which most men have to face? 

In New York City are many enormous buildings 
—the clubs used by graduates of the largest Ameri- 
can colleges. Enter these clubs and you enter insti- 
tutions as remote from the alleged ideals of America 
as it is possible to conceive. 

Democracy, equality—these are as far removed 
from every implication of every detail of these great 
structures as they could possibly have been from any 
European palace of the feudal era. Power is repre- 
sented. Wealth is represented. Luxury is repre- 
sented. But you will find little political or social 
idealism, little disinterestedness represented. 

What the richest and most important members 
of these institutions are is what nearly all the 
graduates of the most famous American colleges 
would like to be. Few and far between are the 
graduates of American colleges who are ever found 
on the side of those valiant or mistaken idealists 
(it depends upon the point of view!) who align 
themselves with movements seeking social justice. 

Few are the graduates of American colleges who 
can be found fighting graft and corruption in na- 
tional, state or city administrations. Few are the 
graduates of American colleges who dare to be poor, 
who dare to be different, who dare to deviate in any 
way from the totems and tabus of a plutocratic, 
materialistic society. 

Few are the graduates of American colleges who 
have any deep and vital concern with true culture, 
with those aspects of existence which represent the 
noble stir of life in a great nation. 


4 American colleges represent the expendi- 


The time has come when, viewing the control of 
so many of the great agencies of American life by 
ignorant, vicious and sinister men against whom no 
college-bred “leaders” wage war, one may well ask: 
Are the American colleges worth their keep? 

Could one find in any state that these alleged em- 
bryonic leaders had combined to circumvent or to 
destroy the subterranean forces which nearly always 
dominate the politics, finance and journalism of 
American cities, one might not ask the question. 

If one could find that the tens of thousands of 
college graduates who must inevitably reside in 
Tennessee had in any way exerted themselves to 
prevent this great American State from becoming 
the laughing stock of the civilized world; if one 
could find any evidence of the formation of groups 
of American college graduates seeking any other 
ideals than wealth, worldly success, luxury and 
power—one might not ask the question. 

But looking at the situation straightforwardly 
and honestly, dispassionately and objectively, one is 
forced to conclude that the American colleges have 
become mere male finishing schools for the sons of 
Babbitts; male finishing schocls where a very small 
proportion of the students require some technical 
training in law, medicine or engineering but where 
the vast majority of them learn only to consume, 
to demand for themselves—without thought of re- 
turning anything of real value to the world—the 
best of clothes, the best of food, the best of houses, 
the best of motor cars, the best of every sort of 
luxury. 


II 


“Girls’ Finishing Schools” make no pretense of 
educating. They merely inform. They give infor- 
mation concerning all the totems and tabus of upper- 
class society. 

So the male finishing schools have.come only to 


inform, not to educate. They give the information 


that “smart” schools for girls give. They may also 
give information in some of the practical arts and 
sciences. 

They cannot educate. For it takes highly intelli- 
gent, deeply sincere, wide-visioned men to educate 
youth. And few such men can long breathe the air 
of American colleges. 

Too many of our colleges and universities are 
filled with devitalized teachers and are controlled 
by trustees whose only ideals are power and material 
stiecess, men contemptuous of any disinterested at- 
titude toward life, blind to any possible value in 
pure science or in any straightforward, honest and 
ruthless examination of all the phenomena of life. 
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In many instances our universities and colleges 
have been founded by men who, having seized the 
great raw resources of the country, have sought to 
perpetuate their names by founding institu- 
tions of learning. They have usually entrusted the 
control of these institutions to men of their own 
type—men eager for quick results, men despising 
abstract idealism or any broad view of existence. 

Into the sheltered walls of the institutions which 
they have founded have gathered teachers little 
experienced with actual life—lack-lustre men who 
have passed from school to college and from college 
to positions as teachers; men afraid of the stress 
and turmoil of the actual daily conflict, the harsh 
discipline of a muddled and perplexed actual world. 
Any random real attempt on the part even of such 
teachers to deal straightforwardly with the actual 
conditions of American political or economic life 
have been quickly suppressed. 

There is room in most of the American colleges 
only for minds which will accept and support the 
status quo. 

Robust and highly capable men whose knowledge 
has resulted from personal contact with reality have 
found the air of American colleges stifling. In large 
measure the colleges have been left to devitalized 
individuals representing the truth of the old dictum: 
“Who can, does. Who cannot, teaches!” 

Into the colleges each year pour swarms of eager, 
energetic young Americans seeking self-advance- 
ment, seeking social preferment, seeking some op- 
portunity to gain those prizes which are dangled by 
American finance and industry. 

Instruction in the liberalizing and humanizing as- 
pects of knowledge can only with the greatest diffi- 
culty be given them. Integrated instruction is not 
even offered them. Knowledge, intricately sub- 
divided, is instilled into them by narrow-visioned 
pedants and savants dealing with dull arrays of 
uncoordinated sterile facts, the true relationship of 
which to life is rarely made obvious. 

Only in the case of law or medicine or engineering 
or some other practical profession is there effective 
instruction. 

The trustees, dominant and powerful, want these 
institutions of learning which they control to be as 
powerful and as well advertised as the great indus- 
tries which they control. The profound distinction 
between an industry and an institution of learning 
appears never to occur to them. Under the circum- 
stances it could not do so. They have the psychology 
of Rome. They would despise Athens and Florence. 


III 


It is a queer mill with two strangely opposed and 
unequal mill-stones which grinds the heads of Ameri- 
can youth during those four years of college life! 
They are crushed-between sterile futility and vision- 
less vigor. 

And with what result? Out into the real world 
pour hordes of relatively standardized minds. Minds 
that have no comprehensive understanding of life or 
history or civilization; minds that have not been in 
any way fitted to understand the basic realities of 
the actual world into which those possessing them 
are precipitated. 
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The sons of the powerful find easy berths ready 
for them and move quickly up in the hierarchy of 
the American ruling class. The shrewd and crafty, 
without parental support or influence, “play the 
game” and manage to shove or force their way into 
these sacred ranks. The average student who has 
been wise enough to equip himself for one of the pro- 
fessions manages to make a living and to fit into 
the broad middle class of American life. He has 
acquired no broad vision. He has learned to look 
upon himself as having been made, in some mysteri- 
ous way, a superior being by the bestowing upon him 
of a college diploma. He is respectable. 

He gives lip-service to institutions and ideas in 
which he does not really believe. He is proud of 
his “conservatism”. By any true cultural standard 
he is in no way, save in economic competency, to be 
distinguished from his own chauffeur or from the 
uneducated men whose pleasures and interests and 
prejudices are almost identical with his own. 

An increasing number of the befuddled and well- 
meaning types who had really believed that they 
would gain some rounded culture or some broad vi- 
sion from their college years come out into a world 
which, they are sure, is to be their oyster. Unless 
there is wealth behind them they are quickly dis- 
illusioned. They find themselves utterly unfitted 
for life. They sink into all sorts of strange berths 
or pass altogether from the scene. They slough off 
the very thin veneer of culture which had been 
sprayed upon them. They come to understand, with 
the advance of middle age, what a completely dis- 
integrating influence their years at college have been 
upon their lives and happiness. 


IV 


The trustees implicitly apply the ideals and stand- 
ards of industry to the institutions of learning 
which they dominate. 

But no automobile factory could survive if it 
turned out such relatively few numbers of good 
motor cars as the American colleges turn out rela- 
tively few numbers of capable, educated, cultivated 
and happy men... American industries are forced 
by economic pressure to produce something of real 
value to mankind. 

Compare, for a moment, the American college to 
an American automobile plant or cannery. Assume 
that the colleges are implicity designed to take the 
raw material of human intelligence and to equip it 
to live satisfactorily, happily and nobly in an ever 
more complicated and more highly evolved civiliza- 
tion. 

The iron ore fed into a modern steel plant comes 
out useful steel. The youth and intelligence fed into 
an American university should come out useful and 
noble material. It comes out, rather, the froth of 
plutocracy. 

America flaunted in the face of the world great 
aspirations—aspirations clearly voiced by scores of 
men. America represents one of the most dominant 
forces in the life of mankind. Its wealth, its power 
are helping to shape and mold all the world. Man- 
kind today possess a great body of exact knowledge, 
the basic essentials of which can with relative ease 
be given to every man or woman who will take them. 
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Such instruction frees and ennobles the persons re- 
ceiving it and enlarges their conception of the value 
and the meaning of the great adventure of life, 
equips them properly to live complete lives, to be 
happy and harmonious in their social relations, to 
help bring a better world into being. 

By the standards of industry the task of the 
American college is not impossibly difficult. The 
American college, in fact, is given such a privilege 
as should make even second-rate men thrill with 
pride—the privilege of instilling inspiriting race 
knowledge and inspiring national ideals into youth. 
What forces militate against their recognition of the 
privilege? A pregnant question! 

Millions of men and women and children work in 
fields and factories and shops and mines in order 
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that our institutions of learning may exist. These 
institutions are supported by investments in the 
industries in which the American population, as a 
whole, daily labors. 

Are these institutions really worth their keep to 
the democratic masses whose labor supports them? 
Are they producing men and women imbued with 
the noblest American ideals and traditions? Do they 
represent a true expression of America, or rather 
an expression of tendencies and purposes inimical 
to all that America has stood for? Are they as 
efficient as the industrial plants of their respective 
trustees ? 

The questions are brutal ones. But viewing the 
contemporary American scene what real evidence 
can be adduced to answer them in the affirmative? 


Early Oberlin 
Something More Than A College 


By DON ©. SEITZ 


This is a first article in a series on American 
colleges past and present, most of which will be 
written by students. The effort is to catch the 
flavor, the effect of some aspect of the college life, 
or to set the problems of college as they present 
themselves to individuals. Readers are invited to 
contribute to this series, the subjects of which are 
not set, only one limit being imposed: that of fifteen 
hundred words, 


This through my father, Joshiah Augustus 
Seitz, born in Melmore, Ohio, a town in Seneca 
County, still seven miles from the railroad, a decay- 
ing hamlet on Honey Creek, amid forests and clover 
fields. It is almost too small to keep on the map. Yet 
from it came Anson W. Burlingame, our great 
Minister to China; General James H. Gibson, soldier 
and orator; Consul Wilshire Butterfield, the his- 
torian of the Northwest; his sister, Madeline, who 
developed into a fashion writer on the New York 
Herald, and, journeying to Paris, became the wife of 
Father Hyacinthe, the famous dissenting priest. 
My father, after a turn at all trades, became a phy- 
sician and then an eminent clergyman of the Uni- 
versalist church. He got his intellectual impetus 
from Oberlin, along with many a hundred more. 
Thus it was, as a very little boy out in Northern 
Ohio, living by turns in the towns of Bluffton, 
Adrian and Attica, the two last in Seneca County, 
that I began to hear about Oberlin, and it sank deep 
in my memory. Father had a chum, Jonas Bemis 
Sprague—some sort of a cousin of George Francis 
Train. In my small boy days he kept a drug store at 
Columbus Grove, in Putnam County, and they often 
foregathered while I listened wide-mouthed to their 
college tales. They had a lot to say about Charles 
Grandison Finney, who was president in their day, 
but more about the school itself. 


T= first college I ever heard of was Oberlin. 


Both were poor and taught school to pay their 
way through. This was in the middle fifties. At first 
they lived at a college boarding house, where the 
rule at table was to change your “opposite” every 
day for social reasons. As Oberlin was the first 
school in America to admit students of all races and 
colors, many Negroes were among the student body 
and these were as democratically present in the 
boarding houses as in the class rooms. In the com- 
pany at this particular hostelry was a colored 
woman of unusual ugliness. Sprague, who had a bit 
of the color line in his system, swore to leave on 
the day when the dark lady became his “opposite.” 
They both kept to their room after this and fed 
themselves. Their chief article of diet was baker’s 
bread, soaked in water and well covered with brown 
sugar, the prevailing “sweet” of the day. On this diet 
they kept well and strong at very small expense. 

In father’s Latin class was Anthony Burns, the 
fugitive slave, whose retrieval from Boston cost one 
man his life and required the presence of troops 
from Fort Warren, and marines from the Charles- 
town Navy Yard, to lead him back to captivity, and 
caused the Massachusetts Legislature to pass an act 
nullifying the Fugitive Slave law of 1850, together 
with the Constitution of the United States, which 
provided for the return of all such runaways—and 
does yet, the clause never having been repealed. I 
am sorry to say that the good people who bought 
Anthony from bondage did not get much of a bar- 
gain, intellectually speaking. Father said he was 
the “dumbest darkey” he ever knew, who could not 
say “Amo, amas, amat” straight to save his life. 
I do not know what became of him. Father left 
school at the close of his third year and so I have not 
the honor of being the son of a graduate. 

Anti-slavery was the keynote of the college—plus 
human liberty generally. The school got its start 


(Continued on page 14) 
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What An Oriental Sees 


a different class or race talking about himself 

than to join ten societies for international 
friendship. The Chinese Students’ Monthly is now 
running a series of articles by Chinese students in 
America, on “Going Through College’”—of which the 
first, by Mr. Chi Chang, carries some rather start- 
ling observations. 

He comes from China to America to study en- 
gineering; his funds last a year, and he goes to work 
during the summer vacation. 

eS ote OF ME I went with T—— shortly after 
our final examinations. M. was a small village 
on the Pacific coast. There were situated five or six 
fish canneries and a little Chinatown consisting of 
a community of Chinese, Japanese, Koreans, Fi- 
lipinos, Italians, and Greeks. For a few days T 
and I became a couple of punchers of the time clock 
doing odd errands in one of the canneries. But we 
weren’t satisfied with the rate of wages, so when, 
one day, the call for fish cutters came, we joined 
the crowd. First we followed the two disordered 
lines into a long room with a steel trough in the 
middle. We lined up along both sides of the trough. 
Everybody set! in flew millions of sardines from one 
end. For fully half an hour I stood there dumb- 
founded, watching the men and women going at the 
fish at a merciless speed. It made me dizzy. Having 
thought I had the technique of cutting well mas- 
tered, I proceeded to work. No sooner than I reached 
out around me more than six inches in radius to 
pick out a sardine or two that suited my fancy 
better than the rest, I heard this from all direc- 
tions: ‘Wats ma’ luh yu my feeshy! ‘Hey, don’t 
pick in front of me,’ ‘Where do you think you are, 
you damned Y and others in languages I 
never heard of. At the end of an hour and a half all 
the sardines were gone. As I handed my card and 
the bucket to the foreman, he said to me, ‘You have 
ten cents coming, we pay twenty cents a bucket. 
Yours is only half full.’ Looking around I saw that 
T had two and some others five or six. And I 
had paid almost two dollars for the cutting knife. 
That was all the fish I was fated to cut. Later we 
were told that our services were no longer required.” 

He and his friend thereupon worked chopping 
wood, and when that job ends, got another raking 
wet fly-swarmed fish on the grass till the two were 
fired again. 

“Winter vacation marked the beginning of my 
almost endless struggle, the struggle for existence 
and education and also the struggle, painful but 
partially successful, toward self-realization. I went 
broke. It was time for me to be self-supporting. 
One afternoon I went to the home of a prof. answer- 
ing his advertisement for a student to do housework 
for room and board. His wife received me cordially. 
Knowing that I was inexperienced, she tacitly left 
the unpleasant task of going over the list of my 
new duties to her husband, but arranged to let me 
start work the next day. The real start was not 
brought about until the next evening when dinner 
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was served. The business of carrying a plate from 
kitchen to dining room and placing it in front of 
any man simply set the blood in me way over the 
boiling point; all my life, I had been the one that 
was doing the sitting part. But I endured the reverse 
of the situation until the prof. himself came out to 
the kitchen while I was washing dishes and began 
to enumerate all the items of my work. There were 
sweeping and cleaning which I was willing enough 
to do. But the preparation of breakfast and dinner! 
I wasn’t made for cooking even for myself, much less 
for others. In fact I couldn’t. When the old wind bag 
of his came to a close, I fired at him, ‘Sir, if cooking 
on my part is required I am afraid you will miss 
your breakfast and I, my first period class!’ With 
that I walked out. Jobless and quite penniless I 
went back to the club and took the office of manager 
again, feeling very much a martyr.” 

The writer’s vaudeville turn came next. The act 
showing Chinese customs was supposed to “bring 
understanding between the two ‘sister republics.’ ” 
The audiences looked like “awe-inspired children 
watching the tricks of a few ‘sport model monkeys.’ ” 
But they felt that they knew the Chinese better than 
they knew themselves. “The belief that the only 
righteousness existing on the other side of the 
Pacific Ocean was foreign—that is, American—mis- 
sionary work was too deeply rooted to be shaken .. .” 

His second year at M seemed nothing but 
routine. Butlering secured him admiration but de- 
creased the energy for studies. He “became a 
‘he-hustler,’ and as such he couldn’t go on without 
the necessary stimuli, so he made himself into a 
Saturday-night excitement seeker.” He “took in” 
American shows where for the hundreth time the 
audience laughed at the Jewish comedian who re- 
membered his birthday as Thursday because he had 
eaten fish for dinner the next day. “I learned to 
please lavishly with the exclamation ‘goddam’ and 
to call upon the name of our Lord for whatever 
emotional relief is to be obtained when the true 
shape of a triangle was found to be square in one 
of my drawings.” 

“Living in that manner was to go away from 
most of my fellow countrymen and to have a closer 
contact with Americans. I was fairly quick to grasp 
the fist-to-fist attitude in my dealings with them.... 
I did not make many friends, because I had come 
to know that the average American business man 
expects more than a quid pro quo in all transactions, 
business or otherwise. The college men, however, 
were different in that they can’t expect much from 
each other, so they don’t. One thing upon which I 
now look back with considerable relief was that only 
once did I suffer the tortures of going into some 
evangelist’s home ‘whose door was always wide open 
to the Chinese students.’ 

“,.A friend of mine once said to me, ‘The whole 
story of coming out to study is a tragedy, and a 
grim one at that.’ After five years of student life, 
I quite agree with him, any sensitive soul would. 
But to lead a professional life in this country is 
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equally, if not more distressing. It seems that 
yellow teeth, long queue and a few other unmention- 
able things are from the word Chinese in the uncon- 
scious part of American minds. What we really are 
is quite another thing from what we exist in the 
mental picture of Americans who are so used to 
regard things in the ideal way, except in business 
transactions where the hardest realism is practised. 
So the ideal Chinese ought to be those in the movies. 
They are at a loss to understand, when a few of us 
happen to be presented to them, the ‘real thing.’ 
The habit of shrinking away from facts will con- 
sequently prompt them to think that we are guilty 
of being not the ideal type of Chinese. It is pre- 
posterous that we can do college work at all—let 
alone doing it well! Therefore I, beside making a 
living in my profession, commit the crime of being 
different from what I ought to be. : 

“Now I happened to be the only Chinaman in 
town. I succeeded in overcoming some of the pre- 
judices by trying to be one of them and by so direct 
their opinion as to make them think that I am a 
good engineer. I play bridge, I go to church, and I 
say ‘hello’ to the same fellow a dozen times a day. 
Much against my nature, I cut a fairly good figure as 
a celebrity of Main Street and a hypocrite. What 
is more, one has to live—besides paying debts. 

“There is another part of my American life. The 
constant contact with that stratum of American 
society, which includes from United States senators 
to garbage collectors, leads me to two more ways 
to make friends, namely, story telling and playing 
havoc with Mr. Volstead’s magnum opus. Thus I 
came to know the faces behind the veil. Among 
this group I have never had to try to make any 
‘good impression.’ It is entirely unnecessary, be- 
cause we are perfectly frank toward each other so 
that a ‘flapdoodle’ sort of democracy is established. 
And I am quite safe from getting tarred and feath- 
ered. Once I met a ‘friend’ who was under the in- 
fluence of ‘moon’ and who told me this: ‘I jus’ met 
a guy up the line, he said you was a Jap. I stuck up 
for you and told him you was the chinkest Chinaman 
I ever saw!’ 

“When I happened to be in a melancholy mood I 
usually shut myself from all outer connections. Dur- 
ing these moments the business of my own education 
would come back to me again and again. Since the 
time I graduated, I have been asking myself this 
question: ‘Was my college education worth while?’ 
The burden of debts plays a part in my mind that 
is detrimental to any further self-development. To 
work in this country under the pretense of securing 
experience is to cheat myself, because one knows 
all there is to know about the kind of work I am 
doing after six months, and it is impossible for any 
Oriental to be promoted to any higher position. 
Realizing all these limitations I turn my head to- 
ward another impossibility, that of going home. 
These mental reactions act as a counter-agent to my 
effort at making friends. Sometimes I also like to 
point out the hidden purpose of some one who hap- 
pened to make a tool of me tactfully. It pleases me 
immensely to tell fellows that I think the two words 
gentleman and liar are one and the same thing, 
and call out to them the next day, ‘Good morning, 
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gentlemen!’ 

“One really wonders why all these high ideals 
about college education when there are such purga- 
torial fires afterwards. One wonders just a bit 
whether, after all, George Bernard Shaw was not a 
wise man when he said ‘.. . the road to hell is paved 
with good intentions... .’” 

The writer, let it be remembered, intended this 
story for the eyes of his own countrymen, so that 
it is frank rather than sparing in those parts which 
hurt us as Americans. For us to reach the confidence 
of this frankness is more difficult than to spout 
endlessly about “friendship.” 


American Problems for Chinese Boy 


By KWEI CHEN 
University of Nebraska 


Day Before Thanksgiving Day 


Ball game has come with great festival; 

Classrooms, within, without,—all stirring with 
tumult. 

Pitiful, this hour, in the home of learning, 

Not to hear the chant of poetry, the notes of lyre 
—but shouting, yelling. 


Who Were the Ones? 


“Who were the ones who passed when perfume 
was scented ?” 
“College co-eds.” 
“Why, these co-eds, do they like perfume?” 
“T don’t know.” 
“When chance permits, ask them, will you?” 


What Matters? 


I may seem untutored 

By not carrying the book for you. 

Yet, I prize your manliness 

And respect your doing your own way. 
Whatever others may say, what matters? 


Even Friendship Has Its Hours 


I ask the man for my friend’s room; 

He says he is instructed not to tell any one. 
“He surely is at home, 

“But this hour is his own.” 


FROM THE CHINESE 


The Radical 


The radical is the mother of progress; 
Happiness is her son. 

Are we desirous of bearing a son? 
Then we must be the mother. 
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STUDENT AFFAIRS: Symposium on the new National Federation 


The National Federation of American Students 


By LEWIS FOX, Princeton ’26 
President 


for expansion, The undergraduate protests against 

artificial conventions: educational, social, political. 

His range of vision has transcended the petty fields 
of local college dispute and has included the entire student 
body of the nation. Beneath the veneer of cynicism, 
criticism and revolt exists a positive desire for achieve- 
ment, 

The Conference of two hundred and fifty colleges from 
forty states, meeting at Princeton, New Jersey, December 
eleventh and twelfth, expressed this demand for action 
by the formation of a National Federation of American 
Students. This organization purposes, first, to secure an 
increased interest and influence upon national and inter- 
national affairs in the colleges and universities of this 
country; second, to achieve a closer unity between the 
colleges of the United States and to promote sympathy 
and understanding between the students of this country 
and those of the rest of the world. 

One of the predominating characteristics of student 
life today is the desire to reach beyond bonds of section, 
ciass or creed and to unite as students. The undergradu- 
ates have become impatient of the old prejudices and 
conventions of the Victorian period. There has grown an 
increased realization of the value of student opinion from 
all sections of the country. Each has its peculiar prob- 
lem, but the ideas and aims common to all transcend each 
local question, It is the aim of the Federation to mar- 
shall the opinions of the nation’s student body and focus 
them on the following specific objects: 

1. The establishment of scholarships between the col- 
leges of America and Europe similar to the Rhodes and 
Davison now in operation. These scholarships would be 
for the duration of one year and would be held by juniors 
who could return to their own college after their term 
abroad. Plans are being made whereby cooperation can be 
achieved between the various colleges and organizations 
such as the International Institute of Education and 
Rockefeller Foundation. In this way the American stu- 
dents will obtain first-hand knowledge of European con- 
ditions and will bring back to their colleges the mature 
thought and observation acquired from their year in a 
European university, Finances for this project have not 
as yet been completed, but it is hoped to have them sup- 
ported in half by the American students and half by 
public-spirited men and women. Such a plan has infinite 
possibilities. A basic pre-requisite for peace is under- 
standing of other. people’s viewpoint. There is no better 
way to attain this sympathy than by spending a year in 
a European university. Along the same lines it is hoped 
to exchange students between Eastern and Western uni- 
versities, This will give both sections an idea of the 
thoughts and problems of another part of the country. 
Unfortunately, at the present time the main source of con- 
tact between different universities is one acquired in 
athletic contests or dances, While these are excellent in 
themselves, there must be a more permanent and regular 
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meeting of minds. These exchange scholarships purpose 
the achievement of this end. 

2. Student tours to Europe during the summer are 
planned. The men and women on the trips would study 
the social, political and economic conditions of Europe 
and would attend a short course at some European uni- 
versity. The International Confederation of Students is 
planning to send three hundred American students abroad 
during the summer in parties of eight and ten apiece. 
They will join with two or three European students 
abroad and investigate conditions in the various countries. 
Full details regarding these tours are being studied and 
will be submitted to the various colleges in about six or 
eight weeks, 

8. The Federation will prove a central clearing house 
for all information regarding student conditions in Europe 
and information on fellowships in the United States and 
in foreign countries. There are many interesting move- 
ments in European life of which all of us are totally 
ignorant. It is our aim to acquire information regarding 
the student activities in order that we may judge more 
intelligently concerning international problems, 

4. Cooperation between the faculty and undergradu- 
ates in American colleges on matters relating to courses 
of study, student government and the administration of 
discipline. Fundamentally, there is no antagonism be- 
tween teacher and student. We must share together to 
achieye the best education. It is the desire of the Federa- 
tion to promote cooperation through Student Councils, 
student representation on committees arranging the cur- 
riculum, and in other ways that may prove feasible. The 
so-called revolt of youth is nothing more than a desire to 
share with the faculty the responsibilities and privileges 
of educational administration. We must sit down and 
reason together. The maturity of the teacher and the 
zeal of the student together will aid the power and influ- 
ence of the American college, 

5. The creation of public opinion to militate against 
commercialism in college athletics. The average under- 
graduate body has a sensible attitude towards football 
and other sports. We must unite and! consort together 
lest the Alumni and newspapers misinterpret our atti- 
tude. Such matters as regulation of intersectional con- 
tests, eligibility rules, length of schedules and prohibitions 
against the athletic tramp are questions of common con- 
cern and must be dealt with by the students themselves. 

6. The establishment of a central bureau whose pur- 
pose will be to furnish colleges the prominent speakers 
on national and international problems. The Conference 
at Princeton heard men outstanding in their fields, The 
colleges of the country should secure leading lawyers, busi- 
ness men and statesmen at different times throughout the 
year. The Oxford and Cambridge Unions listen to Prime 
Ministers and other leaders of Parliament; there is no 
reason why the American student can’t do likewise. 

7. The encouragement of a spirit of individual initia- 
tive as opposed to the prevalent tendency toward stand- 
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ardized mediocrity. A man’s clothes, social position and 
ancestors should not determine his standing in college. 
There must be a more durable recognition of worth. We 
agree with Herbert Hoover in demanding that a man’s 
sole qualification for leadership should be his personal 
ability and character. Under this topic there are many 
problems such as the place of fraternities in college life, 
means of working one’s way through college, etc. 

The Federation is divided into seven geographical divi- 
sions, each being represented by two members of the 
Executive Committee, Each representative will have under 
him the colleges of his district from which some person 
or organization will be picked or elected to handle the 
work of the Federation in his own college. The committee 
members will also furnish the college papers information 
of student activities here and abroad. There will be 
regional conferences to discuss matters of sectional im- 
portance; the first of these will probably be held in April. 
The success of the Federation depends upon the support 
given by each individual college. It can be no bureaucratic 
organization. On each campus there must be a group of 
men and women interested in the success and purposes of 
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the Federation. Every college in the country is ipso facto 
a member of the National Federation of American Stu- 
dents, 

Ever since 1917, the American students have desired to 


take a stand against the recurrence of the war. The 
Federation of American Students is a definite attempt 
to unite the undergraduates of the nation in an effective 
body that will militate against the prejudices and mis- 
understandings of jingoistic patriots, and will promote 
tolerance and sympathy between the students of America 
and the rest of the world. 


As first president of the Federation, I weuld summon 
the undergraduates of the nation to the attainment of 
these ends. In a spirit of humility and consecration we 
must enter upon this new era in our educational life. The 
Federation has much to learn and many things to change 
but with the cooperation and support of every college and 
every student the undergraduates of America will attain 
recognition and will prove an effective and a beneficial 
force in the educational and political affairs of the United 
States, 


A Program for a National Student Union 


By HENRY NOBLE MacGRACKEN 
President of Vassar College 


has had no national union of students. The intel- 

lectual inertia of American student life, the direct 

result of administrative paternalism, is responsible 
for this deplorable situation. The Princeton Conference has 
taken a great step forward in the interest of students in 
beginning a study of this problem. 

In the present condition of American student life the 
objects of such a union should be concerned with the 
development of common interests which students have in 
the business of being students. Commissions of students 
to study each of these objects could survey the possibili- 
ties in America, review the work already accomplished 
by student unions in other countries, and suggest where 
practicable some project for their realization. These ob- 
jects may be described as: 

1. Self-support. The establishment of national student 
loan funds, scholarships, stipends, prizes, on an inter- 
collegiate basis and managed by student committees. 

2. Political independence. The right of students to 
vote and to participate in other ways in political matters, 

8. Educational autonomy. The sharing of students in 
the educational policy of their institutions, at least to the 
extent of free and open conference with the administra- 
tion. 

4. Self-government. The control of the social life of 
its members by the organized student body on the basis 
of cooperation with the educational administration. 

5. Free speech. The right of free assembly, free speech 
and free press, subject to the laws of the state and stu- 
dent body. Free embodiment of experience in art. 

6. Inter-collegiate relations on a national scale. Free 
exchange of experience and development of common en- 
terprise. 

7. Inter-collegiate relations on an international scale. 
Organization of student tours and foreign study, relations 
with foreign students at home and abroad, and exchange 
of international experience as students. 

8. Conduct of enterprises on an international scale 
through international organizations. Combined assistance 
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to students in less privileged lands. Development of the 
objects enumerated above through support of national 
student unions, 

9. Maintenance of Vocational Bureaus in touch with 
the Department of Commerce and other centers distribut- 
ing information relative to economic conditions in various 
professions, branches of research and more intellectual 
occupations, 

10. Development of student public opinion on great 
issues of the day, in order that the student group in this 
commonwealth may be recognized and respected and in 
order that its members may receive training for future 
political action. 

No one of these ten objects can be said to be adequately 
pursued by the student body in the United States at the 
present time. They envisage a vast program calling for 
united energies and resources of the half-million students 
in institutions of higher education. 

It should be the mission of such student unions not to 
make students vaguely conscious of their position as 
citizens of the world but to make them intensely conscious 
of their position as students with immediate privileges 
and responsibilities both to themselves and to each other. 
Only out of such group consciousness can be released mo- 
tive forces which will overcome the intellectual inertia of 
the American student, extreme individualism in social 
relations, and the immaturity which results in the post- 
ponement of most important life decisions. 

The writer is hopeful that the National Student Union 
or Association, no matter on how small a scale it starts, 
shall have as its goal the development of all these objects 
and perhaps of many others, and not limit itself to the 
political forum or the attainment of any single object. If 
students will only see the problem in the larger sense, 
they can help to accomplish what seems to be the greatest 
single reform in American life, which is to create in the 
individual citizen a keen sense of his responsibilities. If 
students of college age in the United States are old enough 
to assume the responsibility of marriage, to be subject 
to compulsory military training, to be drafted in time of 
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war, to support themselves during their education, they 
are surely old enough to be treated seriously in the 
matter which concerns them most, their own education 
and their life as students. 

One may well pause before urging the establishment of 
any new organization; but surely the situation as outlined 
above, in American intellectual life, calls for action of 
some kind. The vicious circle must be broken somewhere, 
Students in America are immature and intellectually inert 
because they are treated like children, in many respects, 
by paternalistic administrations, On the other hand, 
administrators treat them like children because they are 
immature and intellectually inert. Some of us in the ranks 
of intellectual administration have taken a few steps in 
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the direction of treating students like grown men and 
women with what appears to us most promising results, 
We find that in order for the students to fulfil responsibili- 
ties they must have something to respond to. As an ad- 
ministrator I should of course prefer to see the initiative 
taken by academic authorities, but whichever group takes 
the initiative, the result cannot fail to be beneficial to 
both if wisely thought out. The type of student we all 
desire in our colleges is the alert, self-reliant, independent, 
reflective, energetic, self-supporting and self-respecting 
person who in listening to the opinions of others, desires 
that others shall listen to him, who in giving the best in 
himself to the career in which he is enlisted, seeks only 
free scope for his best work. 


A Hope and a Warning 


By NORMAN THOMAS 
League for Industrial Democracy 


ference and the proposed student federation, I came 

away from Princeton with real hope. Whatever the 

future of the new federation, the conference itself 
was thoroughly worth while and genuinely encouraging. 
If the spirit of the conference can be carried over into 
the new federation, that too ought to succeed. Of course 
there are dangers about such a federation, dangers in- 
herent in all organizations, especially in a country of so 
great a size as ours, There is the danger that the federa- 
tion will become an end in itself instead of a means to 
other social ends and that the politics more or less 
inseparable from any large scale organization will quench 
the spirit that alone can give life to a genuine student 
movement. I think, however, that if the federation is on 
its guard it can avoid or at least minimize these evils 
and render real service. 


GS = You ask for comment on the Princeton Con- 


Opportunities for service seem to me to lie along three 
general lines: 


(1) The formation of intelligent student opinion in 
our colleges and universities on matters of immediate 
concern to students. The football mania and compulsory 
military training are two immediate issues that come to 
my mind. Other questions of curriculum and methods of 
discipline and teaching might well be discussed. On some 
occasions the federation may want to take formal action. 
But I suspect that discussion will be more useful than 
any wholesale action that may be taken, 


(2) The federation ought to direct the attention of 
students to national and international issues of import- 
ance. The ignorance and indifferentism of American 
students to pressing economic and political problems is 
rather appalling. What the Princeton Conference did for 
the World Court and world peace might be done for other 
questions, whether or not a vote is finally taken on them. 
In this connection the League for Industrial Democracy, 
for instance—and I doubt not other organizations work- 
ing among students—would be only too happy to cooperate 
in furnishing speakers, literature and other help. 

(3) The student federation ought to be a means for 
bringing the students of America into contact with the 
students of the world. The danger here is that the ex- 
change of student fellowships may be made semi-official 
and somewhat too conventionally respectable. The influ- 


ence of students on international good-will depends on 
something more than an exchange of official opinions and 
conventional ideas, Americans need to understand the 
point of view of the radical students of China as well as 
Europe, of the workers education movement as well as of 
official universities. 

These three main lines of effort may, of course, be al- 
most endlessly sub-divided. I hope that the federation 
won’t begin by spreading itself too thin. I hope there is 
enough life in this new student movement so that energy 
and ideas will spring up in the local colleges and not 
merely be fed to the colleges from a centralized organiza- 
tion. Finally, I hope that in political and economic 
matters the federation will not so much try to create a 
new group and new machinery as to help students, both 
while they are students and after graduation, to take their 
rightful places in existing movements for social progress, 
Se ee 


Autumn in Dane County 


By CARL RAKOSI 
(From The Issue, University of Wisconsin) 


I walked out ten miles on our mall of willows 
to where the wild ducks skittered in the foam 
of sunlight, and the loud gusts on the lake. 


were scouring tides for a November home. 


This water is the shanty where the winds 
loaf, and a pale morgue for the stiff duck’s float— 
all fall, their hearts drained by the hunter’s fire 


The dead birds flow now like a multiple boat. 
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Baruch Spinoza 


By LLEWELYN POWYS 


From the first there has been something chilling 
to the human mind in the philosophic concepticns 
of Baruch Spinoza. It is as if this frugal Jew with 
the olive complexion and black eyebrows had in 
some way petrified with a system of frozen thought 
all our more generous, more exuberant interpreta- 
tions of the mystery of life. With the same dis- 
passionate precision that he was wont tc display in 
the grinding and polishing of lenses he works out 
his long equation which has “zero is equal to zero” 
for its result. 

What strange frustration or stranger obsession 
can have set the mind of this remarkable Hebrew 
upon his self-appointed task of reducing the secrets 
of existence to a mere matter of “planes and sur- 
faces”? Does he represent an unrivaled, a para- 
mount example of Freud’s death complex, of that 
latent desire shared, so it is said, by all of us for 
peace, for absolute quiescence, for complete cessa- 
tion? As one reads his pages one comes to suspect 
as much, one comes to suspect that to his ultra- 
reiined, ultra-fastidious nature there was something 
distasteful, offensive, one might almost say vulgar, 
in the spectacle of the “perpetual flux” so apparent 
2d .9 importunate of the finite world. From first 
to last it would seem to be his care to find some 
means by which all this could be discounted, by 
which these irrelevant distractions—the busy bar- 
tering in the Amsterdam markets, the disputations 
in his father’s synagogue, the very tulips in Van 
den Ende’s garden—might be repudiated, leaving 
one’s mind at liberty to sink back upon that myster- 
ious substance “whose center is everywhere and cir- 
cumference nowhere.” 

God is the only reality, the first cause and the 
inevitable issue. He is mind and he is matter. He 
is every manifestation of life. He is the spider that 
eats and the fly that is eaten. He is the sun, the 
cold wintry sun of the Netherland dyke country. He 
is the furthest star of the night sky but also he is 
the brain cell behind the eye that peers so insist- 
ently, so intelligently through the polished lense. 
All phenomena when considered thus “sub specie 
aeternitatis” are but modes or limitations of the one 
infinite substance, modes of thought or modes of 
extension. 

“The human mind so far as it understands makes 
up the external and infinite understanding of God” 
—and yet God himself, that ultimate all-pervading 
substance, follows some ordering of an inexorable 
fate with no fixed end in view. It comes indeed, to 
this. God is but a white limitless expanse, a kind of 
antarctic ocean the restless spray of which does noth- 
ing to break up the uniform monotony of its levels. 

In Spinoza’s conception of the Universe no room 
is left for the accidental, for the divine element of 
chance. All is fore-ordained and there can be no 
appeal. In a most summary fashion he deals with 
the exponents of man’s moral responsibility. “And 


they who believe themselves to speak or keep silence 
or do aught else by the free decision of their minds 
are men dreaming with their eyes open.” And 
again, “Nothing regarded in its own nature can be 
called perfect or imperfect; especially when we are 
aware that all things which come to pass, come to 
pass according to the external order and fixed law 
of nature.” 


Spinoza declares that his philosophic speculations 
were undertaken by him “not primarily in the search 
for intellectual satisfaction, but in the endeavor to 
discover some true and abiding object of love,” and 
since he asserts, in his famous sentence, so dear to 
the heart of Goethe, that he required no reciproca- 
tion for the emotion he felt, we may assume that 
he derived complete satisfaction from this singular 
amorous adventure! The few details that we have 
of his life show him as a man with an even content- 
ment of soul, firm and self-sufficient. As a youth he 
studies under the Rabbis of his synagogue. He reads 
the works of Ibn Ezra and is influenced by the 
covert scepticism of that wily mediaeval philoso- 
pler. Suspected of uncanonical thinking by his own 
people he is questioned and finally excommunicated. 
The ceremony is performed with due solemnity: the 
curled ram’s horn of the Temple is blown, the Tables 
of the Law exposed in the tabernacle; and Baruch 
Spinoza is cursed. “May the wrath and displeasure 
of the Lord turn henceforth against this man.” The 
anathema is pronounced against him “wherewith 
Joshua anathemized Jericho, the malediction where- 
with Elisha cursed the young men”—and to all this 
the youthful student merely answers, “They compel 
me to do nothing which was not previously resolved 
upon.” 


An attempt is made to assassinate him, the dagger 
of the fanatic actually passing through the collar 
of his coat. He forthwith leaves Amsterdam not 
forgetting to carry away with him his damaged 
garment as a visible reminder of the lengths to 
which emotion undirected by reason will go. There 
seems to be some doubt as to where exactly this 
particular outrage took place. Some authorities 
declare that Spinoza was returning from the syna- 
gogue, others that he was coming out of a theatre. 
George Henry Lewes inclines to the latter version 
of the story and even goes so far as to assert that 
Spinoza had been to the theatre for the purpose of 
“relaxing an overtasked mind”— a _ supposition 
which one can easily understand would haye ap- 
peared sufficiently plausible to the genial historian 
of philosophy as he at length closed the last of 
Spinoza’s volumes and turned to chat with George 
Kliot. Spinoza’s firm contentment of soul is dis- 
played in all his actions. His sister Rebecca, un- 
sympathetic, cold, and calculating, endeavors on the 
ground of the excommunication to deprive her 
brother of his patrimony. He goes to law but on 
winning the case forthwith abandons his claim to 
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the property. Settled in a tiny room at the Hague 
he continues to write and polish lenses. With raisins 
and thin gruel as his diet he sets about to under- 
mine a Universe. No temporal anxieties are permit- 
ted to derange the harmony of his meditations. He 
is careful to spend neither too much nor too little, 
but as he himself remarked contrived “to make 
both ends meet like the snake that forms a circle 
with its tail in its mouth.” 

Dressed in a “camlet cloak” and with silver 
buckles to his shoes he remains all day in that small 
chamber at the back of the house, itself furnished 
only with two red curtains, a counterpane, and a 
little blanket, as solitary and self-sufficient as one 
of the spiders he used to like so much to catch. Often 
he would not leave this meagre retreat for months 
together. Little enough attraction had the stirring 
life outside for one who deemed it all as but an irre- 
levant insubstantial interruption to that eternal 
abstract reality which he loved. 

No sooner had one of his works been published 
than an outcry arose. The public sensed danger. 
What was this secretive self-absorbed maggot doing, 
curled up at the core of the great sun-warmed apple 
of life? 

“For years,” Lessing said, “people spoke of Spi- 
noza as if he were a dead dog.” Ah! the scurvy 
villain! Ah! the vile cogitating atheist! Albert 
Burgh writes to him from Rome, “Miserable man 
and worm upon the earth that you are, yea, ashes 
and food for worms, how can you confront the eter- 


What devilish pride puffs you up?” Against such 
execrations Spinoza exclaimed in disgust. “It has 
come to this: Those who openly confess that they 
have no idea of God, and that they know God only 
through created things the causes of which they 
know not, do not blush to accuse philosophers of 
atheism.” And yet in the face of such attacks he 
still maintains that it is the business of the wise 
man “to comply with every custom that does not 
hinder the attainment of our purpose.” Again and 
again he makes reference to the mysteries of the 
Christian religion in terms carefully calculated to 
give the least possible offense. “or my part, I 
plainly confess that I do not understand the Scrip- 
tures, though I have spent many years upon them.” 
Only when pressed beyond the point of endurance 
does he at last blurt out the truth. “As to what is 
said of God taking on himself our human nature, 
I had as soon speak of the triangle taking on itself 
the nature of a square.” 

The clear white light of Spinoza’s intellect has 
done how much to illumine western thought! Ne- 
glected for a century, he was, we might almost say, 
rediscovered by Lessing who used to declare, “There 
is no other philosophy than the philosophy of Spi- 
noza.” Goethe himself writes, “That marvelous say- 
ing, ‘whoso truly loves God must not expect God to 
love him in return,’ which, with all the propositions 
that support it, all the consequences that flow from 
it, was the burden of all my thoughts.” Both 
Coleridge and Shelley fell under his influence while 
Flaubert is said to have exclaimed upon taking up 
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the Ethics, “What a man! What a brain! What 
science and what intellect!” 


Perhaps it would be as well just here to write 
down certain of Spinoza’s more significant utter- 
ances, utterances that have about them that lucidity 
and depth which belong to a mind entirely free from 
preconceptions. 

The harmony or peace that is born of fear is not 
trustworthy. 


Only in speaking improperly or humanly can we 
say that we sin against God as in the expression 
that men offend God. 

Neither the honest man nor the thief can cause 
God any pleasure or displeasure, 

Pity is suffering and therefore in itself bad. 

Matters of high speculation have I think nothing 
to do with the Scriptures. 

It is of the nature of reason to consider things not 
as contingent, but as necessary. 

Cowardice is ascribed to him whose desire is 
checked by the fear of a danger which his peers dare 
to undergo. 

Repentence is pain accompanied by the idea of 
some act which we conceive ourselves to have per- 
formed by a free resolve of the mind. 

If men were born free they would, so long as they 
were free, form no notion of good and evil. 

Blessedness is not the prize of virtue, but virtue 
itself, nor have we the gifts of virtue through con- 
trolling our desires, but we can control our desires 
because we have the gifts of virtue. 

Spinoza’s Ethics, the most important of all his 
works, was printed posthumously. The manuscript 
locked in his desk was taken by water to Amsterdam 
on the day after his death. On its publication it was 
found to be as hateful to Protestants as to Catholics. 
We may judge how much Spinoza’s “hideous hypo- 
thesis” got upon the nerves of an orthodox Lutheran 
pastor by John Colerus’ observations with regard to 
it. This good man takes upon himself to interpret 
the philosopher’s main thesis in the following man- 
ner: “As for the Soul, which is and acts in the Body, 
it is only another modification or manner of being, 
produced by Nature, or manifested thought: It is 
not a spirit or a particular Substance, no more than 
the Body; but a modification which expresses the 
Essence of God, as He manifests Himself, acts and 
works by Thought. Did ever anyone hear any such 
abominations among Christians! At that rate God 
could neither punish the Soul nor the Body unless 
He would Punish and Destroy Himself.” A logical 
theological sequence be it said, which, though natur- 
ally displeasing to a Lutheran chaplain, has in its 
nice adjustment much, one feels, to commend it. 
Another contemporary of Spinoza’s, a merchant and 
the author of a treatise on tea, is accused of holding 
atheistic opinions. He hastens to exonerate himself: 
“T will one day show the world what sort of an 
atheist I am, when I refute the godless works of 
Spinoza, and likewise those of Hobbes and Machia- 
velli, three of the most cursed villains that ever 
walked the earth.” A professor of Utrecht affirms 
that “the Treatise ought to be buried forever in an 
eternal oblivion”—which, comments Parson Colerus 
with some show of feeling, is “very judiciously said.” 
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The holy but repudiated Spinoza died in 1677. 
He had been suffering from consumption for several 
years. Rumor asserted that the philosopher at the 
last had recourse to mandragora so that he might 
drug his soul to an anguish of remorse for having 
“taught atheism with covert and glozing argument.” 
There is no truth in this. His friend Doctor Meyer 
was with him till the end and fed him upon the 
broth of “an old cock” taken that morning from 
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Madame Van den Spyck’s back yard. And truly it 
is no hard matter to believe that this cenobite of 
the God beyond God, for whom the visible world 
meant so little, was in no way reluctant to sink back 
upon the navel of the absolute; for had not he him- 
self, Baruch Spinoza, the son of Michael, once said, 
“The human mind cannot be wholly destroyed with 
the body, but somewhat of it remains which is 
eternal”? 


Modern Dress for Colleges 


F THE two Hamlets that competed in New 

York, we are not qualified to speak in pro- 

fessional criticism, but there was general 
agreement on one inference. Let the college and 
university dramatic clubs try “classic” plays in 
modern dress and manners. There is no quicker, 
more exhilarating way to get at the true quality, 
the actual thrill, and the superfluous or off-color 
residue of an old play. 

The modern Hamlet caused emotions too super- 
lative for exposition here; our concern is only with 
the implications to the college clubs. 

The change was not a stunt. No ancient braggart 
heroes paraded in dress suits. The long embroidered 
convolutions of poetic talk were all put through 
without skimp, but marvellously telescoped into 
something resembling the tempo of modern talk. 
There was no declaiming, no lingering on the poetry. 
Joseph Wood Krutch pointed out in a review that 
when the situations grew poetic, so did the speaking, 
all of itself. That was important; for not the dress 
(a very minor matter to Elizabethans) but the 
speech of Shakespeare is the main obstacle to most 
of us. How you have to study it in print! The talk- 
ing was to the point of the play, illuminating it; 
a cultured restraint prevented the prodigous shower 
of poetic sparks from obscuring the clearness, The 
procession kept to the main hallway, and the beau- 
ties that you saw were frequently just the glimpse 
of a carving in a remote corner, hidden there for 
future close inspection by the discerning; not 
dumped in the path of the procession. 

Hamlet, thank God, was human again: a student 
fresh out of the university, troubled and ill-adapted 
in the sudden world of action. Since Mr. Basil 
Sydney was not a Shakespearian virtuoso, he was 
permitted to seek the corners for his brooding when 
the crowd was in the room; the world kept wagging 
on. Not the visible person of an actor but the ironies 
proceeding from that corner dominated the scene. 
Hamlet wore a black semi-formal suit that set him 
off enough. His two false friends stalled around 
like any campus climbers; one of them wore bags, 
the other, older, must have come from the law school. 
Ophelia was eligible for any dance. Polonius with 
his little goatee chitted about like the dapper bore 
of a club, not the usual half-wit taken from a farce. 

The old reverence done away with, an excellent 
cast had a brilliant chance to think—it had to think 
at every point—how to relate the strange, archaic, 
and sometimes ridiculous material to its essential, 


permanent message. The play became intimate as 
this year’s comedies, but of a subtlety that would 
demand description by an Oscar Wilde. 


HE old-fashioned performance of Hampden, 

seen afterwards, was no less startling, or should 
one say jarring? Every familiar quotation was 
majestically heralded through pauses, and passed 
before the tears and hand-clappings of grateful 
schoolma’ams in plumed glory, holding up the play. 
Hamlet poised a beautiful leg in the middle of the 
stage, and threw forth his lines with devastating 
effect. Ophelia—but one should be charitable to the 
mature actresses necessary on the right side of the 
hyphen in Shakespearian plays for the girl parts. 
Not that she wasn’t intelligent : she was too much so. 
You were scared at any moment that she would 
drop her girlish kidding and pretended helplessness- 
to tell her foolish father where he should get off. 
It was embarrassing. 

No implication of the play was left unexploited, 
though it should take half the time reserved for 
Heaven itself; for they were playing the great 
Shakespeare, every drop from whose pen is to be 
suspected of new hidden meaning, if only you could 
worry it out; here we are, all kings and queens of 
supernatural creation, how loudly such a king must 
shout! 

Indeed the withers of the audience were most fre- 
quently wrung by the radio-amplifier emotion and 
scored intelligence. And so, all honor to Mr. Hamp- 
den and his cast, who have been doing nothing else, 
my dear young men and women, than garnering the 
fruits of scholarly research and upholding the tra- 
ditions of the Academy. 

The schoolmasters, of course, go to such a show 
all unaware that they are seeing not a historically 
accurate production of the play, but simply one in 
the best modern fashion of ten or fifty years ago. 


T NEED not be thought, of course, that such vul- 

garity is necessary in a traditional rendering of 
a “classic” play; but the temptation is magnificent. 
Another kindred temptation stalks through the col- 
leges: to play Shakespeare because “he can’t be 
spoiled by amateurs.” If that means taking refuge 
in the rags and strutting, what a pity! For anyone 
who really faces the job of expressing on the stage 
what Shakespeare means today can pull no bluff; 
he faces the most difficult, subtle, and  self- 
educative work. 
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EARLY OBERLIN 


(Continued from page 5) 


from a revolt in Lane Seminary at Cincinnati, over 


which the great Lyman Beecher had come to preside, 
because the trustees forbade the students from tak- 
ing part in the agitation. J. J. Shipherd, a New 
Yorker from Washington County, had conceived the 
idea of founding Oberlin, and a company of students 
from Lane followed him into the forests of the 
Western Reserve and chopped out cabins for them- 
selves and the faculty. Charles Grandison Finney, 
widely known as a revivalist, was asked to become 
president—and did. Then the school grew famously, 
to be so much hated that the Ohio Legislature tried 
to abolish it and the neighbors turned their backs 
upon it as a seat of sedition. On one of his revival 
meetings at Lebanon, N. Y., Finney had converted 
Shipherd’s father, an able old lawyer. So the son 
knew what he was doing when he picked the fearless 
revivalist, who by happy chance, had also once defied 
Lyman Beecher, who ordered him to keep his tongue 
out of New England. Finney did not scare worth a 
cent, then or thereafter, though the hostility did not 
abate. Two of his sons-in-law, Professors Peck and 
Monroe, were often jailed for their share in operat- 
ing the underground railway by which slaves were 
shipped across the State and sent to safety in 
Canada, while once, when my father, his chum and 
a thousand more students were at chapel, the jani- 
tor, in passing through the basement, saw a hissing 
spark. He stepped upon it in the nick of time, for 
exploration revealed that it was the tip of a fuse, 
hooked up to two barrels of gunpowder with their 
heads knocked out. 

"wo merry young gentlemen who played banjoes 
in their rooms and were much given to singing 
“coon” songs disappeared at the same time, taking 
a strong Tennessee accent with them. There were 
those who connected them up with the incident, 
but no pursuit followed. 

Most of the students were poor boys and girls, 
for it was co-ed from the beginning, who went of 
their own desire and were not sent to gratify papa 
or mama by acquiring polish. They worked hard in 
school and went out to face the world with great 
credit to themselves and their Alma Mater. Finney 
made them go to church and preached the stiffest 
sort of Calvinism. 


I don’t know that they were any better, or worse, 
for it. Father used to say that most of them got 
drunk three times a year. This occurred because in 
reaching the school they had to change cars at a 
mud hole called De Forest, a junction town built 
on piles in a swamp, where the trains always missed 
connections. There was a railway war on and an 
effort was being successfully made to wreck the 
Atlantic and Great Western, now, I believe, a part 
of the long water-logged Erie. There was only one 
train a day, and this missed meant a stay of twenty- 
four hours or so. 


Several saloons gave the only public accommoda- 
tions, and there being nothing else to do, the belated 
young travellers took to drink with intoxicating re- 
sults. This did not, of course, apply to the girls, 
few of whom came by that route. As I never knew 
father to drink a drop during my acquaintance with 
him, which lasted more than half a century, it is to 
be presumed that there was nothing attractive about 
the experience. I know he absorbed a valiant, self- 
reliant spirit from the school which he never lost. 
Much of it he gave to me. He was also the best 
educated man I ever knew, ranking high as a school 
teacher. He was so good at it in my case that I got 
along with eighteen months in a high school where 
I went for social reasons, and was able to keep out 
of college. Plus education, father picked up enough 
moral vigor to go on the stump for Fremont at 
eighteen, and won fame as a debater. 

Yet I can somehow visualize the Oberlin of old, 
with its great student body, eager minded and self- 
supporting, its faculty fighting for freedom for black 
and white, and its president unceasingly saving 
souls. 

Modern Oberlin must be much like it. The college 
has begged less and done more than almost any 
institution of its kind in America. Its students con- 
tinue to be individualists with a purpose. It is 
invincible intellectually, and independent financi- 
ally. What better combination could there be for 
an educational force? 

It is one of my deep regrets that I have never been 
there. I hope some day to remedy the neglect. 
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Is the Campus Overorganized? 


One office to every three students in a large 
eastern college brings up the question of possi- 
ble overorganization and wasted energy. In 
the February magazine section THE NEW 
STUDENT will present statistical studies of 
campus organizations and offices, official docu- 
ments from the colleges, and opinions of admin- 
trators, students, and the editors of THE NEW 
STUDENT. 


The Personality of Colleges 


A series of articles dealing with the impressions 
of individual students of their own colleges, and 
including historical, satirical, constructive and 


destructive sketches, 


The Lyrical Products of the 
American Campus 


A diagnosis of the words and music of college 


yells, alma maters, cheers, and songs. 


THE NEW STUDENT, from its peculiar and cen- 
tral vantage point is particularly well qualified 
te act as professional diagnostician of American col- 
leges. All those who appreciate the growing impor- 
tance of this huge section of humanity will do well 
to follow The New Student from week to week for 


the almost nominal sum of $1.50 a year. 
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-292,Q Broadway:New York City: 


THE NEW STUDENT 
2929 Broadway, New York 
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The Searchlight on Congress 


A Magazine only for liberal-thinking 
men and women of vision and courage 


Investigation and training and official records 
are behind every statement made in it. It is 
used as a text in high schools, universities and 
colleges. Every issue contains information of 
great value to students. It is non-partisan and 
its only purpose is to give the people of this 
country the truth about their government and 
their representatives in Congress. 


A year’s file would make current political his- 
tory accessible, easily read and understand- 
able. You get in a nutshell here the things you 
will not find anywhere else. 


The only profit from THE SEARCHLIGHT is 
better citizenship. 


The Searchlight on Congress 


Regular subscription $2.00 a year. Special offer 
until January 30th, two one year subscriptions for 
$3.00; or one year’s subscription and a copy of 
Mr. Haines’ book, “Your Servants in the Senate” 
$2.50. 


LENOX BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE STANDARD 


Published to Promote Ethical Thinking and 
to Encourage Better Ways of Living. 


A Journal issued monthly except 
June, August and September 


Annual subscription one dollar Single copy 20 cents 


Among recently published essays: “The Real 
Fundamentals of Religion,” “Incompatibility 
in Marriage,” “The New History Teaching,” 
“The Limitations of Science,’ “Men, Women 
and War,” “The Darwinism of Emerson,” “The 
Servile State in Africa’? “Hconomics New 
Born” and “Religion Still Adolescent” suggest 
the scope and variety of articles appearing in 
THE STANDARD in such fields as politics, 
education, industry and religion. 

Contributors to recent or forth-coming issues 
include: Felix Adler, Leroy M. Bowman, H. J. 
Bridges, C. Delisle Burns, Carrie Chapman 
Catt, Percival Chubb, John L. Elliott, J. A. 
Hobson, James Weldon Johnson, Alfred W. 
Martin, Dhan Gopal Mukerji, David 8S. Muz- 
zey, Henry Neumann, EL. H. Pahlow, J. H. 
Randall Jr., Anna Garlin Spencer, Frank Tan- 
nenbaum, Yusuke Tsurumi, A. E. Zimmern. 


If you are interested in such a magazine, fill 
in this blank and a copy will be sent to you. 


AMERICAN ETHICAL UNION, 
2 West 64th Street, 
New York City 


Please send me a sample copy of The Standard. 
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HAVE read Mr. Van Loon’s book from 
the first word to the last, and I have 
read it with profit and intense interest. 
In this book as in his others, he shows that 
rare faculty of telling a story that is readable 
to John Doe and is interesting and instructive 
to the scholar.” Clarence Darrow, N. Y. World 


POPE RAN Ce 


The Story of a Man’s Struggle 
for Freedom of Thought 


by HENDRIK VAN LOON 


THE THIRD EDITION IS ON ITS WAY 


ONG before the Christmas buying began 

readers returned to their book sellers after 

reading TOLERANCE and ordered from 
two to half a dozen copies. 


Because there are any number of people for 
whom TOLERANCE is a godsend—a support 
for them—a message from the history of man- 
kind. 


Never was a book more timeless—for the fight 
for freedom of thought must be an unending 
one. 


And the book is irresistible in its fascination. 
Van Loon puts in it his gift for narrative, his 
irony and his deep emotion. 


And the story of TOLERANCE itself includes 
some of the world’s astounding tragedies and 
events—the human torches of Nero, the amaz- 
ing Albegensian crusade, the dark mysteries of 
the Inquisition—leading up to the conflicts of 
today—shadowing forth the struggles of 
tomorrow. 


‘Van Loon has a intelligent man or 


miraculous capacity for 
evoking interest. He 
writes with a sort of 
glowing simplicity. Ex- 
amine his picture . . 
and it becomes aston- 
ishingly impressive, so 
brilliant is it, so vivid 
in portraiture, so fine 
in spirit.” 

N. Y. Eve. Sun 


“It is superb history. 
It is everything else 
nice which one can say 
about a notable book. 
Van Loon has the sim- 
plicity of greatness.” 


Bklyn Daily Eagle 


“TOLERANCE con- 
tains in a simple vol- 
ume just about all that 


woman needs to know 
on the subject.” 


Herschel Brickell 


“Van Loon is a 
charming writer, with 
a vivid flare for simile 
that brings the past 
right to the doors of 
our new built in book- 
shelves.” 


San Francisco Bulletin 


“Van Loon’s style has 
become a matter of re- 
nown by virtue of his 
earliet books. It is 
probably the most un- 
pedantic style discov- 
erable, and it flows 
along without a rhetor- 
ical ripple.” 

Detroit News 
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Read The Nation! 
e 


An Iowa Student says: 


‘‘There is only one thing a university student 
should do with The Nation, read it from ‘kiver 
to kiver.’ It pays. 


‘In the last year I have read it entire, except 
Bertrand Russell on Relativity and the articles 
on China. Now I’m hunting up my old copies 
for supplementary reading on relativity for a 
philosophy class and to write a paper on the 
Chinese situation for a course in Oriental poli- 
tics. 


‘“‘Those who neglect The Nation neglect a val- 
uable source of pertinent information.”’ 


H. L. Mencken says: 


‘‘T’d rather be editor of The Nation than editor 
of every other newspaper and magazine in 
America, save perhaps four or five. . . . Most 
of the papers I am doomed to read are idiotic 
even when they are right. The Nation is in- 
telligent and amusing even when it is wrong.’’ 


Special offer to readers of The NEW 
STUDENT: The NATION from 
now till the end of the college year 


$2.00 


THE NATION 
20 Vesey Street, New York 


For enclosed $2 send The Nation for the rest of the 
college year to 


N.S. 1-26 
$5 a year: Canadian $5.50: Foreign $6 


